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turning prayer wheels. With the coming of cheap paper and cheap print-
ing and, more recently, of the typewriter, the dictograph, and the mimeo-
graph machine, the writing of letters, the issuance of memorandums, and
the publication of pamphlets, articles, and even books has become some-
thing of a ritualistic end in itself.

In modern business as well as government, a letter is often judged by
its length rather than what it conveys; and the aggressive businessman
or political functionary is frequently evaluated, both by himself and by
others, by the number and length of the memorandums that he has pre-
pared for no one to read. The superelaboration of paper work, which
runs through all forms of human activity today and has become the sole
purpose of many activities, may be simply one of the ways by which
modern people sop up the time and energy that have been released from
productive labor by the mechanization of the productive processes. But
as the keeping of records simply to keep records, the filling and filing
of forms just because forms are available, and the writing of long letters
where short letters- would say as much gain status as socially sanctioned
rituals, such activities come to be mistaken for means to ends. There then
looms the prospect that the vital functions of communication may ulti-
mately be lost sight of and that so large a proportion of modern popula-
tions will be drawn off into the ritual of paper work that too few will
be left to do the world's work-the cultivation of fields, the extraction
of minerals, the fabrication of goods, and the transportation of what is
harvested, mined, and produced to the places where those things are most
needed. The possibility is very distant, perhaps, but it is also very real.

The new techniques of communication have played and will continue
to play a vital role in the secularization of modern societies, in the lessen-
ing of social isolation and the development of wider cultural outlooks,
and also in the decline of primary and the growth of secondary forms of
human association. But these new tools, like any social tools, can be
variously applied. To the extent that they are used simply because they
are available, they become the basis for a new form of sacred life, one
in which the making and transmission of symbols via press, typescript,
et al, take the place formerly occupied by the prayers of the priest and
the spells and incantations of the primitive magic man.